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CHAPTER V.
BUILDING STONES AND OTHER ECONOMIC PRODUCTS.
The formations that are developed in the south-east of
England contain very little building stone that is of any value;
although certain stones were much used locally when means of
communication were more scanty, only one kind was ever
exported outside its own district, and at the present time what-
ever stone is used in building is generally brought from a
distance.
The Eocene Beds yield no building stone at all, nor does the
Chalk in this district contain any of the harder layers which
are used for building in other parts of the country. Among
the South Downs many of the churches are faced with squared
flints, the inside of the walls being made of rough flints and
pieces of chalk; in the interior also of these churches, mouldings
and other dressed stone work may be seen carved from blocks
of chalk. Below the Chalk comes the Upper Green sand, which
provides the most widely known building stone occurring in the
district. Prom quarries near Reigate a fine-grained, white, free-
stone is obtained, which can be readily quarried and worked;
from its similarity to Caen stone it had great repute among
church builders, and was extensively used in the original fabric
of Westminster Abbey, as well as in the local churches. Un-
fortunately, it does not resist the weather well, especially in a
modern London atmosphere charged with smoke and traces of
acid; the surface of the stone rapidly disintegrates and flakes
away, so that much of the Ileigate stone has had to be replaced.
Unless very carefully selected this stone soon decays even in
pure country air, and many of the recent church restorations
in West Sussex, where it is also quarried, already show grievous
disintegration. In the western extension of this formation
harder layers of rock also occur, which are used for rough farm
buildings, walls, &c.; this is a grey durable stone, which, how-
ever, is somewhat fissile and cannot be dressed or carved.
Certain layers in the Upper Greenland are also worked for
hearth-stones; this material is soft enough to be cut when freshly
quarried and then hardens; it is a very fine-grained sandstone
which resists the action of the fire. An old quarry near Reigate
has recently been re-opened, and Gilbert White describes the
same stone in the neighbourhood of Selborne.
In the Lower Greensand the Kentish Rag in the neighbour-
hood of Maidstone and southwards as far as Ashford, possesses
considerable economic importance as a building and paving
stone. It forms a very hard and durable calcareous sandstone,
which is worked with difficulty and so is rarely used for dressed
stone masonry. It is, however, excellent material for ashlar
buildings, for walls, for the pavement of courts and entrances
to yards, wearing extremely well despite the occurrence of
numerous shell remains. The Bargate stone, which is quarried